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THE  outbreak  of  a  major  war  in  Europe  sharply 
raises  the  question  whether  Japan  will  continue  to 
remain  content  with  its  past  policy  of  peaceful  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration  into  Southeast  Asia  or  will  grasp 
the  opportunities  this  war  may  now  offer  it  to  in¬ 
vade  the  colonial  strongholds  of  the  European 
powers.  Seizing  on  moments  of  heightened  Euro¬ 
pean  tension  for  its  more  dramatic  moves,  Japan 
has  steadily  advanced  to  the  south,  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  previous  concentration  on  Man¬ 
churia  and  northern  China.  The  south  China  ports 
have  been  taken  over  one  by  one,  Hongkong  has 
been  isolated  from  the  mainland,  and  Hainan  and 
other  islands  of  great  strategic  importance  have 
been  occupied  by  Japanese  forces.  The  Sino-Jap- 
anese  war  has  now  been  brought  to  the  very  door 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  colonies  of  the  European  de¬ 
mocracies:  French  Indo-China,  British  Malaya,  and 
the  Netherlands  Indies.  At  a  further  remove,  but 
tied  increasingly  into  a  single  complex  of  interests 
and  anxieties,  lie  Siam,  Burma,  India,  and  Austral¬ 
asia.  The  United  States,  through  its  continuing  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Philippines,  cannot  escape  having 
a  vital  interest  in  the  outcome. 

For  many  decades  the  colonies  of  Southeastern 
Asia,  despite  their  economic  significance,  have  ling¬ 
ered  on  the  fringes  of  the  world’s  political  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  they  may  soon  be  reluctantly  thrust 
into  the  foreground.  Economically,  they  are  in 
many  respects  complementary  to  Japan.  Strategic¬ 
ally,  their  control  of  the  passes  from  Europe  to  the 
East  makes  them  important  both  to  Japan  and  the 
West.  That  the  Western  powers  are  aware  of  the 
economic  and  political  dangers  which  threaten 
them  is  indicated  by  the  series  of  measures  they 
have  adopted  to  safeguard  their  economies  against 
too  far-reaching  Japanese  penetration  and  their  more 
recent  efforts  to  build  up  and  interlock  their  mil¬ 
itary  defenses.  Tales  of  espionage,  of  Japanese  naval 
forces  masquerading  as  fishermen,  of  estates  and 


mines  which  house  gun  emplacements  and  landing 
fields,  are  the  ubiquitous  gossip  of  the  region. 

In  northern  Asia  the  sense  of  the  inevitability 
of  a  second  Russo-Japanese  war  has  by  no  means 
disappeared;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  both  ready  and  able  to  defend  its 
territories.  In  contrast  to  the  climatic  and  economic 
difficulties  which  would  confront  Japan’s  efforts  to 
develop  and  exploit  Siberian  resources,  the  colonies 
of  the  South  Seas  offer  great  going  concerns  which 
are  already  among  the  world’s  principal  suppliers 
of  vital  raw  materials  such  as  rubber,  tin,  oil,  sugar, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Not  only  could  Japan  use 
these  commodities  for  direct  consumption,  but  it 
would  be  able  to  sell  great  surpluses  abroad  to 
obtain  essential  foreign  exchange.  In  addition,  these 
colonies  offer  large  markets,  whose  potentialides 
for  Japanese  manufactures  have  already  been  tested, 
and  large  stretches  of  undeveloped  territory  avail¬ 
able  for  future  exploitation  and  settlement.  In 
many  respects  the  opportunities  they  provide  are 
superior  to  those  of  China  itself. 

Japan  has  proclaimed  it  as  its  mission  to  secure  a 
“new  order’’  for  Eastern  Asia,  to  win  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics — a  mission  which  may  prove  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  existence  of  European  control  in 
Southeast  Asia.  What  are  Japan’s  interests  in  this 
region,  and  to  what  extent  may  it  expect  aid 
or  resistance  from  the  subject  peoples?  Are  the 
European  powers  in  a  position  to  guard  their  hold¬ 
ings  against  a  possible  Japanese  attack?  These 
are  questions  which  it  is  now  essential  to  consider, 
even  though  the  present  chaotic  re-shuffling  of  in¬ 
ternational  alignments  allows  of  no  certain  answers. 
For  the  United  States  they  are  questions  of  deep 
concern,  both  because  this  country  is  dependent  on 
the  products  of  Southeast  Asia  and  because  the 
entire  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far 
East  is  at  stake. 

Japan’s  achievements  in  its  war  on  China  have 
fallen  far  short  of  its  expectations.  In  place  of  a 
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speedy  conquest  there  has  been  a  long-drawn-out 
struggle  which  may  still  turn  against  Tokyo,  From 
a  military  point  of  view,  Japan  is  far  from  having 
attained  its  objectives.  Economically,  the  war  has 
constituted  a  heavy,  if  not  a  disastrous,  drain  on 
both  its  man  power  and  its  resources,*  Nor  has 
Japan  found  it  possible  to  fill  its  pressing  need  for 
raw  materials  in  the  conquered  regions  of  China. 
With  respect  to  four  major  products  which  bulk 
very  large  in  Japan’s  economy — oil,  cotton,  wool 
and  iron — the  possibilities  of  drawing  heavily  on 
China’s  resources  under  war  conditions,  and  per¬ 


haps  even  under  peace  conditions,  have  proved  to 
be  distinctly  limited.^ 

The  economic  distress  that  would  at  all  events 
have  accompanied  Japan’s  plunge  into  war  has 
been  intensified  by  a  number  of  other  factors.  With 
the  territories  included  in  the  yen  bloc,  Japanese 
trade  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  both  1937 
and  1938,  but  its  trade  with  other  countries,  which 
furnishes  vital  foreign  exchange,  was  cut  severely 
in  1938  as  against  1937.^  This  decline  was  very 
marked  in  Japan’s  trade  with  Southeast  Asia,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  AND  IMPORTED  INTO  JAPAN,  1936-1939* 

{in  millions  of  yen) 


1936 

EXPORTS 
1937  1938 

1939^ 

1936 

IMPORTS 

1937  193S 

i939f 

Netherlands  India 

129.5 

200.0 

I04.I 

78.6 

113-5 

153-4 

88.2 

52.8 

Indo-China 

4-7 

4-7 

3*1 

1-3 

20.1 

27.0 

20.3 

14.5 

British  Malaya 

2.4 

3-9 

2.2 

1-3 

39.1 

47-8 

46.8 

39-6 

Straits  Settlements 

58.8 

67.4 

20.7 

12.0 

41.2 

67.8 

54-2 

29.9 

British  Borneo 

0.5 

I.O 

0.9 

0.6 

15-7 

18.8 

13.8 

8.5 

Siam 

43.0 

49.4 

39-3 

17.2 

8.7 

13.6 

4-9 

2.7 

*Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan  (Tokyo,  The  Department  of  Finance),  December,  1938, 
p.  8;  ibid.,  August  1939,  p.  8. 
fFirst  8  months. 


The  precariousness  of  Japan’s  economic  position 
was  further  emphasized  on  July  26,  1939,  when  the 
United  States  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
Japanese-American  commercial  treaty  of  1911.'* 

In  these  circumstances  it  becomes  easily  compre¬ 
hensible  both  that  Japan  should  search  for  a  scape- 
I  goat  and  that  it  should  attempt  to  check  the  un- 
^  friendly  neutrals  which  have  been  giving  aid  and 
moral  support  to  the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
As  a  result,  Japanese  attacks  on  the  nationals  and 
established  positions  of  Western  powers  in  China 
have  steadily  increased.  During  the  summer  of  1939 
these  attacks  were  concentrated  on  the  British,  who 
have  been  represented  to  the  Japanese  people  as 
the  arch-enemies  of  the  “new  order.”' 

While  Japan  has  as  yet  made  no  overt  attack  on 

!  I.  Cf.  T.  A.  Bisson,  “Japan’s  Economic  Outlook,”  Foreign 
'  Policy  Reports,  June  15,  1939. 

2.  Cf.  Haldore  Hanson,  “Japan’s  Balance  Sheet  in  China,” 
1  Amerasia,  June  1939,  pp.  158-64;  Miriam  S.  Farley,  “The  Im- 
‘  pact  of  War  on  Japan’s  Foreign  Trade,”  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
May  24,  1939. 

^  3-  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  24. 

\  4-  Cf.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.C.), 

1  My  29.  1939,  P-  81;  also  T.  A.  Bisson,  “Japan’s  Position  in  the 
War  Crisis,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November  i,  1939. 

is-  Outstanding  among  the  many  attacks  on  Britain  was  the 
statement  of  Colonel  Moriaki  Shimizu,  director  of  the  Army  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  that  “Japan  and  Britain  were  destined  to 
f>«come  enemies  the  day  the  British-Japanesc  Alliance  was  abol- 
“fted. .  ,  .  Never  in  their  history  have  the  Japanese  people  borne 
in  their  hearts  such  hatred  for  Britain  as  exists  today.”  The  New 
'loth.  Times,  July  8,  1939. 


the  European  colonies,^  the  way  for  such  an  attack 
has  been  well  prepared  by  Japanese  military  and 
naval  operations  along  the  south  China  coast  and 
the  seizure  of  strategic  islands.  Japan’s  concern 
with  colonies  of  the  Western  powers  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  of  old  standing,  and  certain  recent  official 
Japanese  utterances  have  betrayed  far  more  than  a 
pacific  and  economic  interest  in  this  region.^  The 
former  Premier,  Prince  Konoe,  is  cited  as  having 
proclaimed  in  a  New  Year’s  statement  that  “Japan 
has  held  the  torch  of  encouragement  for  various 
States  in  East  Asia  in  their  national  evolution.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Japanese  nation  rests  the  important  task  of  eman¬ 
cipating  the  Far  Eastern  States  from  the  chains 
which  it  was  their  misfortune  to  acquire  before 
Japan  had  come  to  play  an  important  role  in  this 
part  of  the  world  and  to  harmonize  the  culture  of 
East  and  West.”®  The  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  and  the  changes  consequent  on  the  Nazi-Soviet 
pact  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  those  who  see 
Japan’s  destiny  as  lying  in  the  south.  The  Insti- 

6.  There  have  been  some  reports  of  air  clashes  taking  place 
within  the  Indo-Chinese  frontiers.  Cf.  Mona  Gardner,  The 
Menacing  Sun  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace,  1939),  pp.  30-31. 

7.  Cf.  The  New  Yorh  Times,  October  10,  1939;  also  Ernest  O. 
Hauser,  “Anglo-Japanese  Rivalry  in  Southeast  Asia,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  May  15,  1937;  Chen  Han-seng,  “Japanese  Pene¬ 
tration  in  Southern  China,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  November  4, 
1936,  pp.  231-36. 

8.  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  January  5,  1939,  p.  8. 
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tute  of  the  Pacific  recently  founded  in  Tokyo  has 
pointed  out  the  “golden  opportunity”  the  war 
has  created  for  Japan  to  step  into  its  rightful 
heritage  of  preponderance  in  Southeast  Asia,*® 
thus  confirming  the  almost  universal  view  of 
Western  observers  that  Japan’s  forward  drive  must 
sooner  or  later  openly  challenge  the  European  and 
American  colonies. 

The  hold  which  Japan  has  obtained  on  the  south 
China  ports  would  obviously  be  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  any  further  move  against  European  pos¬ 
sessions,  although  it  might  not  be  difficult  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  French  or  British  troops  to 
loosen  Tokyo’s  grip  on  this  region.  Britain  and 
France,  particularly,  have  suffered  losses  through 
this  southward  extension  of  Japanese  imperialism. 
For  Britain  the  heaviest  blow  was  the  occupation  of 
Canton  by  Japanese  forces  in  October  1938,  an  event 
to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  many  unforeseen  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Munich  debacle.  Some  observers 
believe  that  the  days  of  undisturbed  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Hongkong  may  be  drawing  to  a  close,  de¬ 
spite  the  speeding  up  of  defense  preparations. 

In  the  case  of  France,  Japanese  encroachments 
on  the  southern  Chinese  provinces  threaten  to 
terminate  the  renewed  French  drive  for  pre¬ 
dominance  in  this  region,  and  the  seizure  of 
Hainan  opens  the  way  to  a  direct  thrust  at  Indo- 
China  itself.  France  has  been  interested  in  Hainan 
for  a  number  of  decades,  but  no  effective  move  to 
annex  it  was  ever  made,  since  French  treaties  with 
Japan  appeared  to  safeguard  its  status.^  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1937  a  Japanese  bombardment  of  Hainan  was 
undertaken  and,  in  answer  to  French  protests, 
Japan  declared  that  Hainan  would  be  secure  if  sup¬ 
plies  coming  into  China  from  Indo-China  were  cut 
off.  Upon  giving  a  pledge  to  this  effect,  France  re¬ 
lapsed  into  a  sense  of  security  that  was  shattered  by 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  island  on  February 
9,  1939,  despite  a  previous  warning  by  both  Britain 
and  France  that  such  action  would  lead  to  unde¬ 
sirable  consequences.*®  In  view  of  the  great  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  of  Hainan,  which  lies  directly 
athwart  the  line  between  Singapore  and  Hongkong 
and  not  far  from  the  newly  developed  French  naval 
base  at  Cam  Ranh,  and  its  considerable  economic 
potentialities,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  Japan 
will  voluntarily  surrender  the  island.**  It  is  report- 

8a.  The  New  York,  Times,  November  9,  10,  1939. 

9.  On  June  10,  1907  France  and  Japan  agreed  to  “support  each 
other”  in  “assuring  the  peace  and  security”  of  those  regions  of 
China  “adjacent  to  the  territories  where  they  have  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  protection  or  occupation.”  J.  V.  A.  MacMurray, 
Treaties  and  Agreements  with  and  concerning  China  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931),  Vol.  I,  p.  640. 

10.  Cf.  Claudius  Marolle,  “La  question  de  Hainan  et  des 
Paracels,”  Politique  Etranghe,  June  1939,  pp.  302-12. 


ed  that  the  Japanese  are  rapidly  converting  the  ex-  ^ 
cellent  harbor  of  Yulinkan  into  a  naval  and  air 
base.  Although  no  official  announcement  of  a 
change  of  policy  was  made,  the  French,  after  the 
fall  of  Hainan,  again  opened  the  Indo-Chinese 
frontiers  to  supplies  for  China.*^  1 

A  further  blow  at  French,  as  well  as  British,  in-  ) 
terests  was  struck  with  the  annexation  on  March  ' 
31,  1939  of  the  Spratly  Islands,  outcroppings  of 
coral  reefs  between  Borneo  and  Indo-China.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  status  of  Hainan,  this  group  had  been 
formally  annexed  by  France  in  1933.  The  Japanese  ' 
were  officially  reminded  of  this  annexation  on  July  ^ 
3,  1938,  when  the  French  took  over  the  Paracel  i 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Indo-China  and  to  the 
south  of  Hainan.  Tokyo  rejected  both  the  French 
protest  on  its  seizure  of  the  Spratly  Islands,  and  the 
French  proposal  that  the  controversy  should  be  ar-  / 
bitrated,  claiming  that  France  had  never  under-  ; 
taken  the  effective  occupation  required  by  interna-  1 
tional  law  and  that  the  islands  were  utilized  by  | 
Japanese,  not  by  French,  nationals.  According  to  a  f 
French  writer,  “Japan  is  thus  installed  today  as  a  ; 
sentinel  on  the  route  to  Insulinde.”*^  j 

In  its  moves  toward  the  south,  which  draw  it 
ever  closer  to  the  colonies  of  Western  powers  and 
establish  it  in  more  and  more  favorable  positions 
either  for  attack  or  defense,  Japan  has  hitherto  been 
met  only  by  a  barrage  of  diplomatic  protests  and 
by  Franco-British  acquiescence  in  its  conquests. 

This  evidence  of  the  unreadiness  and  present  in¬ 
ability  of  Britain  and  France  to  undertake  any  pos-  ' 
itive  defense  of  their  Far  Eastern  interests,  com-  ^ 
bined  with  the  existence  of  a  major  European  war,  ; 
has  once  more  directed  Japan’s  attention  to  the  op-  1 
portunities  offered  by  European  colonies  in  the  r 
East.  The  outstanding  prize,  from  the  point  of  \ 
view  of  existing  and  potential  economic  resources,  1 
is  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  INDIES  [ 

For  nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  the  Dutch 
have  been  expanding  and  consolidating  their  hold 

11.  Cf.  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  “Japan  Poised  to  Spring,  ■ 

China  Weekly  Review,  June  10,  1939,  p.  50;  Rene  La  Bruyere,  1 
“Bases  navales  dans  le  Pacifique,”  Politique  Etrangere,  June  J 
1938,  p.  254.  ; 

12.  Large  quantities  of  “sewing  machines”  (machine  guns)  | 

and  “pianos”  (airplanes)  were  reported  to  be  moving  through  I 
Indo-China  to  Yunnanfu.  Cf.  Gardner,  The  Menacing  Sun,  I 
cited,  pp.  4,  21.  Cf.  also  The  New  York  Times,  March  21,  I 
August  7,  20,  1939.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  f 
military  supplies  for  China  were  again  at  least  temporarily  re-  ’ 
stricted.  Ibid.,  September  23,  1939.  |j 

13.  Cf.  Marolle,  “La  question  de  Hainan  et  des  Paracels,”  | 
cited,  p.  31 1.  Also  Kathleen  Barnes,  “Spratly  Seizure  Revives  | 
Conflicting  Claims,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  April  26,  1939,  p.  i09-  | 
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on  this  equatorial  archipelago,  which  has  a  land 
area  of  734.000  square  miles,  or  more  than  five 
times  that  of  Japan  proper.  The  source  of  many  of 
the  Dutch  perplexities  and  fears  is  clearly  indicated 


Java  and  Madura 

Area  in  square- 
flilomcters 

132,174.1 

Sumatra 

473,605.9 

Borneo 

539,460.0 

Manado 

88,578.1 

Celebes 

100,456.8 

Moluccas  (including 
Dutch  New  Guinea) 

496,456.3 

Timor 

63.324-3 

Bali  and  Lombok 

10,290.2 

Total 

1,904,345.7 

Java,  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  center  of 
Dutch  colonial  activity,  has  become  increasingly 
overpopulated.  Efforts  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
I  means  of  an  enforced  or  voluntary  Javanese  emi- 

‘  gration,  which  would  at  the  same  time  meet  the 

labor  shortage  in  the  outer  islands,  have  so  far 
j  achieved  little  success.  Economically,  Java  has  been 
losing  its  pre-eminence  in  recent  decades  as  the 
Dutch  have  extended  their  activities  elsewhere,  and 
this  trend  probably  will  continue  unless  the  de¬ 
pression-stimulated  movement  toward  industrial- 
I  ization  gains  considerably  greater  momentum.  In 
j  such  a  case  the  problem  of  overpopulation  might 
I  conceivably  be  answered  by  the  establishment  of 
i  Java  as  the  industrial  core  of  this  great  raw- 
,  material-producing  area. 

I  The  Dutch,  fearing  that  resurgent  Japanese  and 
I  German  imperialisms  will  seek  to  fill  any  available 
I  vacuum,  are  concerned  by  the  lack  of  development 
!;  of  some  of  the  other  islands.  At  the  time  of  the 
^  Manchurian  crisis  they  believed  that  Japan,  if  con¬ 
fronted  by  sanctions,  might  seek  to  safeguard  its 
I  oil  supply  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo,  which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major 
^  oil-producing  regions  of  the  Indies,  although  its 
production  has  been  declining  in  recent  years  while 
that  of  Sumatra  has  been  rising.^’  The  oil  ports  of 
'  Balikpapan  and  Tarakan  have  been  fortified,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  oil  fields  have  been 

14.  Compiled  from  Tables  i  and  8A,  B,  and  F,  Indisch  Verslag, 
1938,  Part  II  (Batavia,  1939).  More  recent  official  figures  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  increase  has 
continued  at  approximately  a  rate  of  i  Yz  per  cent  per  annum. 

15.  Borneo  produced  only  1,739,607  metric  tons  of  crude  oil 

I  *937  out  of  a  total  Netherlands  Indian  production  of  7,262,- 
1  070  tons,  while  in  1930  Borneo  contributed  2,626,992  tons  of  a 

I  total  of  5,531,482  tons.  Ibid.,  Table  221.  The  total  East  Indian 

petroleum  production  in  1938  was  7,399,000  tons.  Cf.  also 
Walter  A.  Radius,  “The  Play  of  Petroleum  Forces  in  the  Far 
East,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  September  7,  1938,  pp.  205-11. 
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in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  unevenness  with  which  the  population  is 
distributed  between  the  different  islands  and  island 
groups:'^ 


Population 

Population  per 
square  kilometer 

41,718,364 

315.63 

8,254,843 

17-47 

2,168,661 

4.02 

1,138,655 

12.85 

3.093.251 

30-79 

893.400 

1.80 

1.657,376 

26.17 

1,802,683 

175.18 

60,727,233 

31.91 

mined  in  preparation  for  their  immediate  destruc¬ 
tion  should  their  seizure  seem  imminent. 

More  recently  the  vast,  scantily  populated,  almost 
virgin  territory  of  New  Guinea — the  region  most 
remote  from  the  Dutch  centers  and  from  such  pro¬ 
tection  as  might  be  offered  by  the  Singapore  base — 
has  been  the  focus  of  both  Japanese  and  Dutch  in¬ 
terest.  The  Japanese  South  Seas  Development  Com¬ 
pany  has  secured  large  concessions  in  New  Guinea 
which  it  has  utilized  in  part,  apparently  without 
marked  success,  for  experiments  with  cotton.  Jap¬ 
anese  efforts  to  obtain  more  of  a  foothold  in  New 
Guinea,  however,  have  met  with  rebuff.  As  a 
countermove  to  intensified  Japanese  pressure,  both 
official  and  unofficial  Dutch  agencies  have  taken 
vigorous  steps  to  survey  and  develop  New  Guinea 
and  to  consolidate  their  control  of  the  island.  Dutch, 
British  and  American  interests,  cooperating  in  the 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  Petroleum  Company, 
have  been  deliberately  encouraged  by  large  con¬ 
cessions  to  open  up  the  petroleum  resources  of  the 
island.  In  March  1938  the  Dutch  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  stated  that  the  administrative,  police,  and 
military  forces  in  New  Guinea  had  been  increased 
three  to  four  fold  in  the  past  five  years.*^ 

The  native  population  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
numbering  some  60,000,000,  constitutes  over  97  per 
cent  of  the  total,  but  it  is  far  from  forming  a  single 
compact  bloc.  Java  has  been  to  a  considerable  de- 

16.  Cf.  Far  Eastern  Survey,  April  20,  1938,  pp.  91-92;  Amry 
Vandenbosch,  “Security  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,”  Amerasia, 
February  1939,  pp.  585-88;  Current  Notes  on  International 
Affairs  (Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canberra,  Australia), 
February  15,  1939,  November  i,  1938,  and  May  i,  1938;  G. 
Gonggrijp,  “De  Arbeid  van  bet  Nieuw  Guinea  Comite  cn  de 
Nieuw  Guinea  Studiekring,”  Kolonial  Tijdschrift,  1937,  pp. 
408-12.  Australia,  with  its  colony  of  Papua  and  Mandated  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Guinea,  is  also  vitally  concerned  in  the  fate  of 
the  island,  and  Australian  authorities  have  frequently  insisted 
that  whoever  is  master  of  New  Guinea  is  master  of  Australia. 
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gree  unified  and  has  served  as  the  focus  of  the  na¬ 
tionalist  movement,  but  the  remaining  islands  tend 
strongly  to  retain  a  separateness  based  not  only  on 
the  larger  geographic  units  but,  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  regions,  on  far  smaller  ethnic  groups  as  well. 
Among  the  Chinese,  1,250,000  in  number,  there  are 
similar  diversities  of  language  and  origin.  In  the 
official  category  of  Europeans,  to  which  the  Jap¬ 
anese  are  formally  assimilated,  the  major  division 
is  the  somewhat  indefinite  line,  legally  non-existent 
but  socially  and  politically  effective,  which  marks 
off  those  of  mixed  blood — the  Indo-Europeans — 
from  the  pure-bred  Hollanders,  who  are  thought  to 
contribute  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  effect  of  modern  capitalist  development 
has  been  to  accentuate  rather  than  to  diminish  the 
breach  between  the  several  racial  elements  in  the 
society  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.*^ 

It  is,  however,  improbable  that  an  invader  would 
be  able  to  utilize  these  internal  cleavages  for  his 
own  purposes.  To  all  groups  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  would  apparently  be  preferable  to  Jap¬ 
anese  domination.  That  the  Indonesian  nationalists 
might  profit  by  turmoil  in  the  East  to  assert  their 
claims  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  accept  Japan  as  an  ally.*® 
For  large  masses  of  the  native  population,  how¬ 
ever,  a  transition  to  another  alien  rule,  if  skillfully 
handled,  might  take  place  without  causing  any 
considerable  disturbance,  particularly  in  certain  of 
the  outer  islands  where  Dutch  rule  has  been  min¬ 
imal,  and  has  been  exercised  unobtrusively  through 
the  traditional  native  hierarchy. 

The  basic  wealth  of  the  Indies,  although  hard  hit 
by  the  depression,  has  not  only  remained  intact 
but  has  actually  been  more  fully  revealed  and  de¬ 
veloped  through  official  Dutch  efforts  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  “crisis  years”  and  to  work 
toward  a  more  stable  planned  economy.  The  vari¬ 
ety  and  scope  of  the  resources  of  the  Indies  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  table  of  the  principal  ex¬ 
ports  (in  1,000  guilders)  in  recent  years.*^ 


Petroleum  and 

‘935 

1936 

1937 

petroleum  products 

86,496 

96.631 

165,156 

Rubber 

70,001 

87.797 

298,118 

Tin  and  tin  ore 

36,109 

46,024 

84.113 

Tea 

36,710 

42,893 

49,061 

Copra 

26,000 

41.506 

62,626 

Sugar 

35.984 

34.095 

51.109 

Tobacco 

29,258 

37.890 

41,088 

Palm  Oil 

13.637 

21,392 

26,101 

Coffee 

18,654 

15.857 

26,048 

To  this  list  must  he  added  a  variety  of  other 
products  whose  export  value  is  relatively  small,  but 
which  are  in  some  instances  of  considerable  sig¬ 


nificance,  such  as  manganese  ore,  the  export  of  > 
which  had  risen  to  15,692  metric  tons  in  1937.  | 
There  is  also  a  growing  bauxite  production,  with 
a  refining  plant  in  Sumatra  and  factories  in  Java  f 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  products.  Since 
commercial  operations  were  first  seriously  under¬ 
taken,  production  has  risen  from  16,717  metric  tons  | 
in  1935  to  about  320,000  in  1938.  Germany  has  so 
far  been  the  best  customer  for  the  bauxite  of  the 
Indies,  but  in  1936  Japan  contracted  for  delivery  of  i 
24,000  tons  a  year.^°  ■  j 

Economic  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Indies  * 
have  been  strained  for  a  considerable  period.  The  j 
early  years  of  the  depression  brought  great  gains 
for  Japanese  importers  into  the  Indies,  who  were 
aided  by  the  depreciation  of  the  yen  and  the  need  | 
of  the  Indies  for  cheaper  consumers’  goods,  but  the  I 
peak  of  the  advance  was  soon  reached.  Between  ) 
1929  and  1934  Japanese  imports  into  the  Indies  rose  : 
in  value  from  ii  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  to  \ 
32  per  cent,  and  by  1931  Japan  held  a  larger  share  of  ' 
the  import  trade  than  any  other  country,  including 
Holland.  In  textiles,  which  constituted  two-thirds 
of  the  total  Indies  imports,  Japan  supplied  77  per  ^ 
cent  in  value  by  1934,  the  Dutch  share  being  cut  to 
9  per  cent  and  the  British  to  6  per  cent.  The  Indies,  J 
gravely  hit  by  the  fall  in  the  general  export  trade, 
might  have  looked  more  kindly  on  the  Japanese 
import  advance  if  Japan  had  been  prepared  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  purchases  from  them,  but  there  was  no 
movement  in  this  direction:  in  1933  Japan  took 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  Indies  exports.  1 

To  meet  this  critical  situation  and  the  general 
problems  of  the  depression,  the  Indies  in  1932-1933  ^ 

began  to  abandon  the  traditional  policy  of  free 
trade  and  free  capitalist  enterprise,  and  embarked 
on  a  large-scale  policy  of  restriction  and  planning.*'  w 

17.  Cf.  J.  S.  Furnivall,  Netherlands  India  (Cambridge,  Eng-  k 
land,  University  Press,  1939),  Chs.  XI-XII. 

18.  A  Japanese  writer  has  recently  warned  his  countrymen  ) 
against  believing  that  the  Indonesians  would  rebel  and  become 
Japanese  allies.  Takejiro  Haraguchi,  “The  Netherlands  in  the 
East,”  Contemporary  Japan,  September  1938,  pp.  252-58. 

19.  From  Table  247A,  Indisch  Verslag,  cited.  Tin,  rubber  and  i 

tea  are  restricted  by  international  agreements.  ^ 

20.  Cf.  Far  Eastern  Survey,  June  7,  1939,  pp.  144-45;  “Alum-  v 
inum  and  Nickel  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,”  Economic  Ques-  ' 
tions  of  the  Day,  No.  8  (Rottcrdamsche  Bankvereeniging,  no 
date).  For  nickel  and  other  metals,  cf.  also  Far  Eastern  Survey,  | 
June  21,  1939,  pp.  156-57;  The  New  York  Times,  January  8, 

1939.  The  Ftandbook  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Buiten-  • 
zorg,  Java,  1930),  p.  257,  states  that  the  “soil  is  exceptionally 

rich  in  so-called  lateric  iron-ores,”  but  no  iron  mining  of  any  • 
consequence  appears  to  have  been  undertaken. 

21.  Cf.  Alvin  Barber,  “Six  Years  of  Economic  Planning  in  '  • 

Netherlands  India,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  August  16,  1939,  PP-  ^ 
195-203;  Hauser,  “Anglo-Japanese  Rivalry  in  Southeast  Asia,” 
cited;  G.  E.  Hubbard,  Eastern  Industrialization  and  its  Effect 
upon  the  West  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1938),  pp.  ‘ 
11-12.  : 
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^  One  feature  of  this  policy  has  been  the  effort  to 
f  foster  closer  economic  cooperation  between  the  In- 
'  dies  and  Holland.  Since  1934  there  has  been  a 
I  marked  attempt  to  cut  the  Japanese  share  in  import 
trade  and  improve  the  position  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  British.  In  1933  over  8  per  cent  of  Japan’s 
I  total  exports  went  to  the  Indies,  in  1938  less  than 
4  per  cent.  The  Dutch  share  of  Indies  imports, 
which  had  fallen  to  nearly  12  per  cent  in  1933,  rose 
i  from  19  per  cent  in  1937  to  22  per  cent  in  1938, 

!  while  the  Japanese  share  fell  from  25  per  cent  to 
*  15  per  cent.^^  In  yarns  and  textiles  Japan  registered 
.  a  decline  from  62  per  cent  in  1937  to  51  per  cent  in 
I  1938  of  the  total  Indies  imports  in  this  category, 
while  the  Dutch  share  rose  from  19  per  cent  to 
I  28  per  cent. 

^  The  balance  of  trade  has  continued  unfavorable 
)  for  the  Indies:  in  1937  Indies  exports  to  Japan  were 
j  valued  at  143,500,000  as  against  fi24,ooo,ooo  from 
Japan,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1938  being 
f2i,2oo,ooo  and  f7i,30o,ooo.  The  share  of  Asiatic 
countries  in  the  import  trade  of  the  Indies  has 
fallen  from  its  high  point  of  55  per  cent  in  1934  to 
i  32  per  cent  in  1938,  while  that  of  Europe  has  risen 
from  its  low  of  34  per  cent  in  1934  to  about  50  per 
i  cent  in  1938.  On  the  score  of  capital  investment  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  information,  but  a 

(widely  cited  estimate  for  1929  gives  a  total  figure 
of  some  f4,ooo, 000,000,  of  which  three-quarters  was 
held  to  be  Dutch.^*  Both  British  and  American  in¬ 
vestments  are  considerable  and,  in  contrast  to  much 
of  the  Dutch  capital,  are  in  productive  enterprises, 
especially  in  the  outer  islands.  The  investment  of 
Japanese  capital  in  the  Indies  has  been  relatively 
;  small,  but  has  increased  sufficiently  in  recent  times 
to  attract  considerable  Dutch  attention. 

*  “During  the  depression,”  according  to  an  Amer- 
j  lean  estimate,  “the  Netherlands  Indies  increased 
their  ties  with  Europe  and  loosened  their  ties  with 
J  S  Asia.”^'*  In  part,  this  trend  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
unreadiness  of  Asiatic  countries  to  expand  their 
purchases  of  the  produce  of  the  Indies;  in  the  case 
of  Japan,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
there  is  a  deep  undercurrent  of  political  misgivings 
and  hostility.  Far-reaching  suggestions  regarding 
Japanese  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  and  a  possible  joint  exploitation  of  the  un¬ 
der-developed  outer  islands  were  advanced  by  the 

22.  Cf.  “De  Economischc  Tocstand  van  Nederlandsch-Indie,” 
De  Indische  Mercuur,  June  21,  1939. 

n  ?  Cf.  Furnivall,  Netherlands  India,  cited,  pp.  310-12;  H.  H. 
p,  r  A.  van  Gijbland-Oosterhoflf,  “Het  Groot  Kapitaal  in  Oost  cn 
"  I  West-Indie,”  Indische  Gids,  January  1929,  p.  129;  F.  V.  Field, 
^  ;  Economic  Handhooh  of  the  Pacific  Area  (New  York,  Double- 
p_  ,  day  Doran,  1934),  pp.  366-68. 

24.  Far  Eastern  Survey,  February  1,  1939,  p.  34. 


Japanese  at  the  commercial  conference  of  1934, 
where  they  aroused  Dutch  resentment.^’ 

The  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  establish  footholds 
in  the  outer  islands  have  been  checked  by  the 
Dutch,  but  enough  has  already  been  accomplished 
to  cause  deep  concern.  This  activity  has  been 
coupled  not  only  with  the  general  trade  advance  of 
the  early  depression  years  but  with  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Japanese  share  of  retail  trading,  hith¬ 
erto  monopolized  in  large  part  by  the  Chinese.  Al¬ 
though  the  total  number  of  Japanese  in  the  islands 
is  small — the  1930  census  gives  the  figure  of  7,195 — 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  European  nationahty 
in  the  Indies  except  the  Dutch  themselves.  To  the 
Dutch,  the  Japanese  represent  a  dangerously  dy¬ 
namic  imperialism  which  has  already  made  a  grave 
thrust  at  European  economic  predominance  and  is 
seeking  any  loophole  for  further  penetration.  To 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indies  are  a 
vast  under-developed  and  under-populated  estate 
containing  great  riches  and  resources  to  which  they 
are  denied  adequate  access  by  a  small  power  not  it¬ 
self  able  to  exploit  the  wealth  which  it  possesses. 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

Indo-China  ranks  second  only  to  the  Netherlands 
Indies  in  size  and  economic  importance,  but  its  re¬ 
lations  with  Japan  have  been  singularly  slight.  With 
an  area  of  285,000  square  miles  and  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  23,000,000,  it  has  been  pressed  into  the 
French  colonial  pattern  of  close  economic  assimila¬ 
tion  to  the  mother-country. 

On  the  score  of  population,  Indo-China  presents 
almost  as  varied  a  picture  as  the  Indies  and  some¬ 
what  the  same  problem  of  great  concentrations  of 
people  in  some  parts  and  almost  uninhabited 
regions  in  others.*^  The  Chinese  number  326,000, 
or  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  category  of 
“Europeans  and  assimilated  persons,”  many  of 
whom  possess  no  European  blood  or  only  a  fraction 
of  it,  comes  to  42,345.  The  Japanese,  who  figure  in 
this  latter  category,  number  231.  Particularly  with¬ 
in  the  Annamese  community  there  has  been  much 
bitter  resentment  against  French  rule,  expressing 
itself  in  relatively  strong  nationalist  and  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  in  the 
past  been  closely  linked  to  anti-imperialist  groups 
across  the  frontier  in  China. 

Since  the  depression,  the  autarchic  conception  of 
Indo-China  as  economically  subsidiary  to  the 

25.  cf.  Vandenbosch,  “Security  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,” 
cited,  pp.  585-88. 

26.  Cf.  Charles  Robequain,  L'Evolution  economique  de  Vlndo- 
chine  fran(aise  (Paris,  Centre  d’Etudes  de  politique  ctrangerc, 
i939)»  Chap.  I;  Wang  Wen-yuan,  Les  Relations  entre  I’lndo- 
chine  fran^aise  et  la  Chine  (Paris,  P.  Bossuet,  1937). 
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metropolis  has  been  strengthened.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  share  of  France 
and  the  French  colonies  in  Indo-Chinese  trade 


Exports  from 

/9//-2O 

1921-30 

1931-37 

1938 

Indo-China 
Imports  to 

19-6% 

20-9% 

48-1% 

53-0% 

Indo-China 

29.6% 

43-27o 

57-i7o 

57.1% 

An  outstanding  feature  of  recent  trade  develop¬ 
ments  has  been  France’s  attempt  to  foster  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Indo-Chinese  rice  and  corn  to  the  French 
market.  Although  it  has  always  been  France’s  hope 
to  tap  the  south  China  trade  through  Indo-China, 
figures  for  recent  years  are  not  very  encouraging  in 
this  respect.  Indo-China’s  exports  to  China  fell 
from  7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1929  to  5  per  cent 
in  1937,  and  to  Hongkong  from  32  to  ii  per  cent; 
its  imports  from  China,  however,  remained  con¬ 
stant  at  7  per  cent,  and  from  Hongkong  fell  from 
16  to  9  per  cent.  Indo-Chinese  trade  with  Japan  has 
always  been  small,  exports  in  1938  amounting  to 
56,000,000  francs  out  of  total  exports  valued  at 
1,917,000,000  francs,  and  imports  amounting  to 
88,000,000  francs  out  of  total  imports  of  2,845,000,000 
francs.^*  During  the  last  decade  Japan  has  con¬ 
sistently  received  less  than  i  per  cent  of  its  total 
imports  from  Indo-China,  and  has  sent  Indo-China 
not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  its  total  exports. 

Although  the  depression  has  stimulated  the 
movement  toward  industrialization  and  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  production  in  Indo-China,  rice  cultivation 
continues  to  be  by  far  its  most  important  economic 
activity.  In  the  export  trade,  however,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  occupied  by  rice  has  diminished 
considerably:  up  to  1931  rice  constituted  more  than 
65  per  cent  in  value  of  all  exports,  declining  to  an 
average  of  49.2  per  cent  from  1932  to  1936,  42  per 
cent  in  1937,  and  36  per  cent  in  1938.  The  export  of 
corn  has  increased  sharply  in  recent  years,  rising 
from  an  average  of  under  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  exports  in  1913-1917  to  14  per  cent  in  1932- 
1936.  The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  also  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  export  of  rubber 
rising  to  second  place  among  Indo-Chinese  exports 
for  the  first  time  in  1938  with  a  total  of  59,450 
tons.^^  In  1937  rice,  rubber  and  corn  made  up  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  value  of  Indo- 
Chinese  exports. 

27.  Cf.  Robcquain,  L’Evolution  economique  de  Vlndochine 
franfaise,  cited,  p.  375.  Cf.  also  “France  Becomes  Indo-China’s 
Best  Customer,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  November  23,  1938. 

28.  From  Bulletin  mensttel  des  statistiques  coloniales,  Supple¬ 
ment,  July  1939  (Paris,  Ministere  des  Colonies), 

29.  Althoufth  far  behind  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
Indo-China  is  now  the  third  largest  exporter  of  rubber.  Cf.  Far 
Eastern  Survey,  May  24,  1939,  pp.  129-30. 


Among  the  other  agricultural  products,  coffee 
and  tea  deserve  mention,  although  they  play  a 
small  role.  Efforts  to  expand  the  small  native  cotton 
production  have  not  been  successful.  In  the  mineral 
category  coal  is  the  most  important,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity  to  an  average  export  of  1,450,000 
tons  in  1933-1937.  Tin,  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  are  produced  in  relatively  small 
quantities  in  Indo-China.^“  In  the  last  few  years 
Japan  has  purchased  half  or  more  of  the  coal  ex¬ 
ported  from  Indo-China,  and  has  also  taken  some 
Indo-Chinese  rubber  and  lacquer.  The  textile  im¬ 
port  trade  has  remained  very  largely  in  French 
hands. 

The  investment  of  foreign  capital  other  than 
French  is  of  very  slight  proportions.  A  recent  esti¬ 
mate  suggests  a  figure  of  25,000,000,000  francs,  or 
some  $673,125,000,  as  the  total  French  investment 
during  the  past  fifty  years.^' 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

Relatively  insignificant  in  size  and  population,  I 
Malaya  occupies  a  position  in  the  world’s  economic 
and  political  life  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  53,000 
square  miles  and  its  5,000,000  people.  1 

In  the  territory  as  a  whole,  according  to  the  1931  ' 
census,  the  Malays  continue  to  be  the  largest  single 
racial  group,  with  44.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  the  1 
Chinese  contribute  39  per  cent  and  the  Indians  14.2  ! 
per  cent.  The  native  population  is  not  only  in  a  ! 
minority  in  the  country  but  in  recent  decades  has  ' 
been  increasing  less  rapidly  than  the  Chinese  and  | 
Indians.  The  dependence  of  capitalist  enterprises  , 
on  alien  labor  forces  has  created  grave  prob-  ! 
lems  in  the  way  of  a  racially  divided  population,  i 
much  of  which  is  purely  migratory  and  has  neither  | 
local  roots  nor  attachments.  j 

Aside  from  the  significance  of  Singapore  as  one 
of  the  great  ports  and  entrepot  centers  of  the  world, 
the  economic  contribution  of  Malaya  has  been  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  its  production  of  tin  and  rubber.  , 
The  share  of  these  two  products  in  Malaya’s  exports 
has  declined  in  recent  years,  but  they  still  make  up 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  value:  in  1937  ex¬ 
ports  were  valued  (in  Straits  dollars)  at  $902,878,- 
000,  of  which  rubber  constituted  $484,662,000  and 
tin  $189,769,000,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1938  being  $579,649,000,  $272,980,00,  and  $96,339,000. 

30.  cf.  Thompson,  French  Indo-China,  cited,  pp.  119  ff.; 
Robcquain,  L'Evolution  economique  de  Vlndochine  franfaise, 
cited,  pp.  357  ff.  Indo-China  is  the  largest  coal  exporter  in  the  r 
Far  East  after  China. 

31.  Cf.  ihid.,  pp.  178-90;  H.  J.  Timperley,  “French  Stakes  in 
Eastern  Asia,”  Asia,  November  1938  (Section  2),  pp.  696-98. 
There  arc  also  considerable  French  investments  in  the  leased 
territory  at  Kwangchow  Bay. 
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Malaya’s  rubber  production  in  1938  was  360,898 
tons  as  against  503,127  tons  in  1937.  Approximately 
a  third  of  this  rubber  was  produced  on  holdings 
less  than  100  acres  in  extent,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  are  in  non-European  hands.^^  In  tin  Malaya’s 
production  in  1937  was  77,542  tons,  and  in  1938 
43,247  tons.^^ 

The  position  of  Malaya  in  international  trade  has 
always  been  somewhat  peculiar,  not  only  because  of 
the  concentration  on  two  export  products  but  also 
because  of  its  dependence  on  the  United  States  as 
the  major  consumer  of  rubber  and  tin.  Malaya’s 
trade  during  the  last  two  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  (in  thousands  of  Straits  dollars): 

Exports  from  Malaya  Imports  to  Malaya 
1937  1938  1937  1938 

United  Kingdom  100,222  82,072  108,175  102,332 

Other  British  areas  123,034  101,978  120,743  100,419 

Europe  I47»4i3  96,528  40,215  35,807 

United  States  398,851  172,763  15,915  17,125 

Japan  60,712  53,887  40,484  12,426 

Netherlands  Indies  34,457  40,879  224,322  152,229 

Others  37,179  31,542  142,283  134,655 

Total  902,878  579,649  692,165  554,993 

The  high  point  of  Japanese  encroachments  on 
British  control  of  the  import  market  of  Malaya  was 
reached  in  1933-1934.  Since  that  time,  the  British 
system  of  preferential  tariffs  and  quotas  has  caused 
a  decline  in  the  Japanese  share,  while  the  share  of 
Britain  and  the  Empire  has  been  rising.  From  a 
peak  reached  in  1934,  when  2.9  per  cent  of  Japan’s 
total  exports  went  to  Malaya,  there  was  a  decline 
to  just  over  2  per  cent  in  1936  and  1937,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  drop  under  war  conditions  to  less  than  i  per 
cent  in  1938.^'* 

A  striking  feature  of  Malaya’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  World  War  is  the  opening  up  and 
exploitation  of  the  iron  mines  of  Johore,  Treng- 
ganu  and  Kelantan  by  Japanese  concerns  operat¬ 
ing  with  Japanese  capital  and  under  Japanese 
management  but  with  a  Chinese  labor  force.  This 
development,  paralleling  the  rise  of  Japan’s  steel 
industry,  has  been  so  rapid  that  Malaya  is  now  the 
most  important  source  of  supply  for  iron  ore  in 
territories  not  under  Japanese  control.  In  1937 
Malayan  iron  ore  production  reached  a  new  high 
of  2,438,000  tons,  and  virtually  the  entire  export  of 
1,539,000  tons  went  to  Japan.^’  In  1939  Malayan 
iron  ore  exports  are  likely  to  reach  2,000,000  tons. 

32.  Cf.  “The  Malayan  Rubber  Planting  Industry  in  1938,” 
The  Malayan  Agricultural  Journal,  June  1939,  pp.  214-21. 

33-  Cf.  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Tin  Research 
and  Development  Council  (The  Hague),  June  1939,  p.  5. 

34-  For  Japan’s  share  of  the  textile  trade,  cf.  Statistical  Abstract 
for  the  British  Empire  (London,  1938),  p.  254. 


In  addition  to  Malaya,  the  British  imperial  hold¬ 
ings  in  Southeastern  Asia  also  embrace  three  still 
largely  undeveloped  territories  in  northern  Borneo 
— Sarawak,  Brunei  and  North  Borneo — thus  giving 
Britain  a  direct  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
Dutch  rule  in  the  remainder  of  the  island.  All  three 
are  considerable  producers  of  rubber,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  a  significant  expansion  of 
their  petroleum  production. 

DEFENSIVE  MEASURES  OF  WESTERN  POWERS 

The  need  of  effective  defense  preparations  in  the 
East  has  been  increasingly  recognized  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  since  the  Japanese  attack  on  Man¬ 
churia,  but  its  execution  has  been  gravely  hampered 
by  the  demands  of  rearmament  activities  at  home. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  even  more  than  in  the  past  the 
colonies  will  be  left  to  their  own  resources. 

The  solidarity  of  France  and  Britain  is  of  rela¬ 
tively  long  standing,  but  its  implications  for  the  Far 
East  have  been  developed  only  in  recent  years. 
Their  solidarity  in  Southeast  Asia  was  implemented 
at  a  conference  in  Singapore  on  June  22-26,  1939, 
attended  by  a  number  of  high  British  and  French 
military,  naval  and  air  officials,  at  which  detailed 
plans  were  examined  for  the  joint  use  of  the  bases 
and  air  facilities  of  the  two  powers,  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  their  forces,  and  for  unity  of  command.^^ 

British  collaboration  with  the  Dutch  has  been 
considerably  less  open,  but  the  fact  of  Dutch  de¬ 
pendence  on  British  support  in  case  of  any  major  at¬ 
tack  is  undeniable.  The  firm  and  regularly  reiterated 
neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  however,  has  made 
it  impossible  for  that  country  publicly  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  coordination  of  its  defense  program  with 
that  of  other  Western  powers.  British  publicists 
have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the 
Indies  “is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  both  to 
Britain  herself  and  to  the  Dominion  of  Australia.”^’ 
Dutch  control  of  the  Indies  is  as  vital  to  British  im¬ 
perial  interests  in  the  East  as  the  independence  of 
Holland  is  to  Britain’s  security  in  Europe  and,  de¬ 
spite  the  collapse  of  the  anti-Comintern  agree- 

35.  cf.  Alvin  Barber,  “British  Malaya  as  a  Leading  Source  for 
Japanese  Iron,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  March  15,  1939,  pp.  68-69; 
Jack  Shepherd,  “Repercussions  of  the  Australian  Embargo  on 
Iron  Ore  Exports,"  ibid.,  p.  483;  December  21,  1938,  pp. 
294-98;  Eliot  Janeway,  Asia,  August  1939. 

36.  Cf.  The  New  Yor^  Times,  June  22,  24,  1939;  The  Econ¬ 
omist,  June  24,  1939;  Andre  Sidobre,  “Les  Limites  de  la  co¬ 
operation  franco-britannique  en  Extreme-Orient,”  L’Europe 
Nouvelle,  June  24,  1939,  pp.  682-83;  China  Review,  July  i, 
1939.  P-  131- 

37.  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Security — Can  We  Retrieve  It?  (New 
York,  Reynal  Hitchcock,  1939),  p.  80.  Cf.  The  Economist,  May 
27,  1939,  p.  479;  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  20, 
1939.  For  a  Dutch  statement,  cf.  H.  C.  Zentgraaf,  “Defense  of 
the  East  Indies,”  Asia,  November  1938,  pp.  699-700. 
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ment,  it  remains  by  no  means  inconceivable  that 
Japan  and  Germany  might  coordinate  their  attacks 
on  Holland  at  home  and  in  the  Indies. 

Another  partner  of  increasing  significance  in  the 
defense  program  is  Australia.  On  April  14,  1939  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  governments 
and  defense  forces  of  Britain,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  held  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  on  common  strategy 
and  organization.^®  Large  Australian  projects  are 
now  under  way  which  would  make  that  Dominion 
the  British  arsenal  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  supply¬ 
ing  Britain  not  only  with  foodstuffs  but  also  with 
munitions,  aircraft  and  valuable  naval  bases.  Al¬ 
though  Australia’s  fighting  forces  are  still  relatively 
small,  its  defense  expenditure  has  risen  very  sharp¬ 
ly  since  1936.  Much  speculation  has  centered  about 
the  British  strategic  triangle  in  the  East  constituted 
by  Hongkong,  Singapore  and  Port  Darwin.^^  In 
the  well-protected  rear  lie  the  growing  base  of 
Trincomalee  in  Ceylon  and  other  Indian  bases. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Singapore  base  on 
February  14,  1938  was  a  cause  for  jubilation  among 
those  who  feared  for  Britain’s  interests  in  the  East, 
and  the  estimate  of  its  potentialities  was  enhanced 
by  the  participation  of  two  American  warships  in 
the  ceremonies.  Its  strategic  significance,  command¬ 
ing  the  customary  East-West  line  of  communica¬ 
tion,  remains  substantially  unimpaired  despite  Jap¬ 
anese  moves  to  the  south,  and  its  dry  dock,  air¬ 
dromes,  and  heavy  defensive  armament  are  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  before.  With  its  presumably  friendly 
hinterland  and  the  relative  ease  of  defending  the 
means  of  immediate  sea  access  to  it,  Singapore  is  in 
little  present  danger  of  falling  before  an  enemy  as¬ 
sault,  and  it  could  serve  as  an  effective  and  pro¬ 
tected  center  for  commerce-raiding  operations.'*® 
But  without  a  fleet  of  capital  ships,  supported  by  a 
formidable  array  of  lesser  naval  vessels,  it  could  in 
no  way  menace  the  main  Japanese  forces  and  could 
do  little  to  impede  a  Japanese  attack  on  Indo-China 
or  the  Dutch  islands  to  the  east  and  north  of  Java. 

On  August  4,  1939  Mr.  Chamberlain  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain  did 
not  have  in  the  Far  East  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of 
Japan,  but  suggested  that  there  was  such  a  fleet  in 

38.  Cf.  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs  (Department  of 
External  Affairs,  Canberra),  April  15,  1939;  Basil  Hall,  “The 
Islands’  Defence  Front,”  Austral-Asiatic  Bulletin,  June-July  1939, 
pp.  7-9.  A  link  to  French  interests  is  found  in  the  colony  of 
New  Caledonia,  which  has  both  economic  and  strategic  im¬ 
portance. 

39.  Cf.  F.  W.  Walker,  “The  British  Empire  Patrol,”  Asia, 
November  1938,  pp.  686-88. 

40.  Cf.  John  Gunther,  Inside  Asia  (New  York,  Harper,  1939), 
pp.  306  ff.;  for  the  earlier  history  of  the  base,  cf.  Hauser, 
“Anglo-Japanese  Rivalry  in  Southeast  Asia,”  cited. 


Europe  and  “in  certain  circumstances  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  send  that  fleet  out  there.”  The  in¬ 
volvement  of  Britain  in  a  major  war  with  Germany 
can  only  have  rendered  that  remote  possibility  even 
more  remote.  Only  a  dependable  peace  settlement 
with  Germany  and  Italy  could  permit  the  dispatch 
of  significant  naval  forces  to  the  East.  “No  threat 
to  British  Far  Eastern  interests,  however  grave,” 
says  a  recent  British  authority,  “can  ever  deflect 
British  statesmanship  from  what  must  inevitably  be 
its  major  concern,  namely  the  security  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  the  sea  communications  upon  which 
Great  Britain  depends  for  her  supplies  of  fexidstuffs 
and  raw  materials.”'** 

The  strength  of  the  British  naval  forces  in  the 
Far  East,  as  revealed  by  the  Admiralty  in  August 
1939,  is  four  cruisers  in  Chinese  waters,  with  a  fifth 
expected  shortly,  and  three  more  cruisers  on  the 
East  Indies  station,  one  aircraft  carrier,  nine  de¬ 
stroyers,  fifteen  submarines,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  special  purpose  and  escort  ships.  To  this 
list  must  be  added  the  six  cruisers  and  five  destroyers 
of  Australia  and  the  two  cruisers  of  New  Zealand.** 
There  is  no  prospect  of  sending  capital  ships  to 
the  East  until  the  end  of  1940  at  the  earliest,*^  al¬ 
though  the  potential  pressure  on  British  naval  and 
shipping  facilities  has  been  much  lessened  by  the 
weakening  of  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  and  Italian 
neutrality  in  the  European  war.  British  military 
strength  in  Malaya  has  recently  been  increased 
through  the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of 
Penang,  and  in  August  additional  troops  were  sent 
to  Singapore  from  India.'*'* 

In  Indo-China  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  be¬ 
lated  flurry  of  excitement  over  defense  preparation, 
but  the  colony  is  still  highly  vulnerable,  particularly 
to  attack  by  sea.  Until  recently,  the  principal  men¬ 
ace  to  Indo-Chinese  security  was  thought  to  be  na¬ 
tionalist  and  revolutionary  China,  while  Japan  was 
seen  as  a  friend  who  understood  the  Chinese  dan¬ 
ger  and  did  not  threaten  the  French  position.  The 
reversal  of  this  view,  combined  with  France’s  in¬ 
security  at  home,  has  forced  complete  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  military  situation.'*’  As  Australia  is  de¬ 
veloping  its  facilities  for  production  of  armaments, 
so  Indo-China  is  now  in  the  process  of  creating  its 
own  munitions  and  aircraft  plants.  With  the 

41.  Hodson,  The  British  Commonwealth  and  the  Future,  cited, 

p.  39. 

42.  Cf.  New  York_  Herald  Tribune,  August  5,  1939. 

43.  Cf.  Edwin  A.  Falk,  “British  Power  since  Jutland,”  Ya/f 
Review,  Summer,  1938,  p.  716. 

44.  Cf.  New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune,  August  i,  1939;  The  New 
York_  Times,  August  12,  1939. 

45.  Cf.  Alexander  Varenne,  “Indo-China  in  the  Path  of  Jap¬ 
anese  Expansion,”  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1938,  pp.  164-7^! 
Thompson,  French  Indo-China,  cited,  pp.  102  ff. 
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j  French  budget  strained  to  the  utmost  to  provide  for 
j  European  defense,  the  colony  has  been  forced  to 
bear  an  increasing  share  of  the  rising  military  costs. 
Minister  of  Colonies  Georges  Mandel,  who  has 
been  working  toward  a  strengthening  and  unifica- 
■  tion  of  the  entire  French  colonial  defense  system, 
recently  announced  that  during  the  past  year  the 
effective  Indo-Chinese  military  forces  had  been 
^  doubled,  that  a  well-equipped  army  of  100,000  men 
could  now  be  put  into  the  field,  and  that  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  aircraft  plans  were  moving 
'  ahead  smoothly Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
fortification  of  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  which  would  convert  it  into  a  powerful 
i  naval  base,  one  of  Indo-China’s  most  serious  lacks, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  actual  construction 
operations  have  made  much  headway."^^  French 
naval  forces  in  the  Far  East  are  small  and  for  the 
most  part  antiquated. 

The  defense  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  presents  an 
1  exceedingly  difficult  problem  because  of  the  extent 
and  dispersion  of  the  islands.  Dutch  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  devising  a  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  mobile  system  of  defense  which  would  be 
able  to  harass  and  inflict  serious  losses  on  an  attack¬ 
ing  force  even  though  no  final  single-handed  vic¬ 
tory  could  be  expected  against  a  major  power.  Al- 
‘  :  though  the  Dutch  speak  bravely  of  the  necessity  of 
'  ;  acting  alone,  they  undoubtedly  hope  that  if  they 
j  could  delay  an  attacker,  British,  or  perhaps  Amer- 
^  ican,  naval  forces  would  come  to  their  aid.  Dutch 
^  fear  of  Japanese  aggression  dates  at  least  from  the 
I  World  War  period  and  has  been  a  constant  factor 
since  1932. 

’  ,  Dutch  naval  forces  in  the  Indies  are  relatively 
^  slight.  They  possess  only  a  single  base  at  Soerabaya 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  outlying  regions; 
^  but  air  and  submarine  bases  are  believed  to  have 
been  established  in  the  outer  islands.  For  naval 
^  protection,  reliance  is  placed  on  a  small  fleet  of 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.'*®  No  capital 
^  ships  are  available  for  the  Indies,  and  the  Dutch 
^  Cabinet  crises  of  the  last  few  months  have  in  part 
revolved  around  the  conflict  between  the  demand  of 

tS  :  46.  Cf.  Le  Temps,  July  4,  1939;  P.-B.  de  la  Brosse,  “L’lndo- 
jg  chine  ct  la  defense  de  I’Empire,”  L’Asie  fratifaise,  June  1939, 
pp.  1 97-201;  .  .  .  “La  Defense  de  I’Indochine,”  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  November  15,  1938,  pp.  438-51. 

47*  Cf.  “Cam  Ranh  Base  Would  Fit  Into  Strategic  Network,” 
Far  Eastern  Survey,  August  18,  1937,  pp.  196-97.  Cf.  also  Cap- 
tain  Rebel,  “The  Port  of  Cam  Ranh  in  Indo-China,”  Far  East¬ 
ern  Review,  October  1938,  pp.  ibid.,  March  1939,  p.  88; 

Fhe  New  Yor^  Times,  August  9,  28,  1938. 

48.  Cf.  “The  Defence  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,”  Round  Table, 
June  1939,  pp.  560-69;  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  “Netherlands  East 
‘P‘  Indies  Prepare  for  Defense,”  Amerasia,  April  1938,  pp.  99-102; 
t  p'  ^^tttJenbosch,  “Security  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,”  ibid., 
I  February  1939,  pp.  585-88. 
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naval  and  Indian  circles  for  the  addition  of  three  or 
four  battleships  and  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  maintain  conservative  principles  of  finance.^^ 
The  army,  which  has  in  the  past  been  developed 
rather  for  internal  than  international  purposes, 
could  put  some  50,000  men  into  the  field.  The  most 
striking  aspect  of  the  recent  Dutch  defense  prepara¬ 
tions  has  been  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  air  forces. 

There  has  been  unconcealed  dismay  at  reports 
that  Siam  was  being  drawn  into  the  Japanese  orbit. 
For  France  the  principal  fear  has  been  that  Siam 
might  launch  a  land  attack  while  Japan  simultane¬ 
ously  attacked  by  sea,  Siam  utilizing  the  occasion 
to  recapture  former  Siamese  territory.  For  Britain 
there  is  the  recurrent  but  highly  exaggerated  bogey 
that  a  canal  might  be  built  through  the  Malay  Pen¬ 
insula  at  Kra  under  Japanese  auspices,’®  and  the 
fear  of  a  land  attack  on  the  northern  Malay  States 
and  possibly  on  Burma.  The  indications  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Siam  is  by  no  means  committed  to 
the  role  of  being  a  Japanese  ally.’^  Siam’s  intensi¬ 
fied  nationalism  is  tempered  by  a  realization  that 
British  and  French  military  forces  are  far  superior 
to  its  own,  and  that  its  economic  system  is  very 
closely  integrated  with  that  of  Britain.’^ 

The  general  strategic  position  of  the  European 
powers  in  Southeast  Asia  is  undeniably  weak.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  measure  the  likelihood  of 
Japan’s  success  solely  in  terms  of  the  relative  impo¬ 
tence  of  its  potential  adversaries.  Japan  has  distinctly 
improved  its  strategic  position,  but  in  any  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia  it  would  be  forced  to  maintain 
very  long  lines  of  communication  to  its  main  home 
bases.  In  a  major  naval  engagement  Japan  could 
easily  cope  with  the  forces  that  could  be  sent 
against  it  under  present  conditions,  unless  the 
United  States  were  also  actively  engaged,  but  the 
occupation  of  distant  territories  would  be  another 
matter.  In  addition  to  the  general  strain  on  its 
economy,  Japan  would  face  many  special  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  would  have  to  withdraw  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  troops  from  China  and  the  Soviet  frontiers. 
Its  battle  fleet  would  be  to  some  degree  divided, 
and  Japan  proper  left  exposed  to  attack.  Its  ship¬ 
ping  would  face  the  practical  certainty  of  being 

49.  cf.  New  Yorli  Herald  Tribune,  June  5,  1939;  The  New 
Yor^  Times,  July  26,  1939;  Austral-Asiaiic  Bulletin,  June-July 
1939.  P-  3- 

50.  Cf.  John  L.  Christian,  “The  Kra  Canal  Fable,”  Amerasia, 
February  1938,  pp.  559-63;  Gunther,  Inside  Asia,  cited,  p.  341; 
Gardner,  The  Menacing  Sun,  cited,  pp.  131  ff. 

51.  Cf.  Virginia  Thompson,  “Siam  Manoeuvering  Toward 
Self-Sufficiency,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  December  21,  1938;  Alvin 
Barber,  “Siam  Moves  Toward  Government  Oil  Monopoly,”  ibid., 
July  5,  1939,  pp.  167-69. 

52.  Cf.  William  E.  Fisher,  “Siam  Wants  to  be  Let  Alone,” 
Asia,  July  1939,  pp.  380-83  . 
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driven  from  the  seas,  and  to  the  difficulties  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  China  war  would  be  added  the 
task  of  furnishing  transport  and  supply  to  the  new 
batdefronts.’’  In  southern  China  its  relatively  weak 
hold  might  be  successfully  challenged.  Even  if  a  fron¬ 
tal  attack  on  strongly  held  positions  should  prove 
successful,  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  these 
could  be  held  during  a  long  war  of  attrition.’^  The 
more  likely  course  is  that  Japan  might  follow  Hit¬ 
ler’s  policy  of  a  series  of  piecemeal  attacks  on  outly¬ 
ing  and  less  defensible  regions,  perhaps  utilizing  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Japanese  mandated  islands. 

It  is  essential  to  take  into  account  the  role  that 
might  be  played  by  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
httle  doubt  that,  if  there  should  be  a  direct  Japanese 
attack  on  the  Philippines,  the  United  States  would 
interpret  it  as  a  declaration  of  war.  If  the  Japanese, 
however,  followed  the  shrewder  policy  of  waiting 
for  the  Philippines  to  fall  into  their  hands  at  some 
later  stage  and  launched  their  attack  elsewhere,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  action  the  United  States 
might  take;  but  it  is  probable  that,  even  if  this  coun¬ 
try  remained  neutral,  its  neutrality  would  be  colored 
by  benevolence  toward  France  and  Britain.  Given 
the  strategic  position  of  the  Philippines  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  the  American  navy  in  the  Pacific, 
the  form  of  neutrality  or  participation  adopted  by 
the  United  States  would  be  an  important  factor  in 
Tokyo’s  calculations. 

The  very  great  material  wealth  of  the  European 
colonies  in  Southeast  Asia  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  European  sovereignty  has  been 
deliberately  used  to  enhance  the  share  of  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  and  to  restrict  that  of  Japan.  There  has 
been  a  clear  and  successful  attempt  to  deny  Jap¬ 
anese  imports  free  and  equal  access.  For  the  most 
part,  exports  of  the  region’s  raw  materials  to  Japan 
have  been  on  the  same  basis  as  those  to  any  other 
country,  but  Japanese  efforts  to  secure  large-scale 
concessions  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  have  met 
with  an  understandably  cold  reception.  Japan  has 
made  considerable  inroads  on  the  economic  life  of 
Southeast  Asia,  but  those  inroads  have  neither  satis- 

53.  Cf.  P.  F.  Irvine,  “Naval  Problems  of  Japan,”  Austral- 
Asiatic  Bulletin,  June-July  1939,  pp.  15-16;  Kurt  Bloch,  “How 
Japan  Feels  the  Strain,”  Asia,  July  1939,  pp.  373-75. 

54.  “The  Meaning  of  Tientsin,”  The  Economist,  June  34, 
1939.  P-  699- 


fied  its  economic  aspirations  nor  been  allowed  to 
reach  the  full  extent  they  would  have  reached  had 
no  political  barriers  been  placed  in  the  way.  ! 

To  these  official  barriers  must  also  be  added  the  { 
unofficial  but  well-organized  boycott  of  Japanese  | 
goods  which  the  Chinese  have  enforced  in  this  re-  j 
gion  since  the  invasion  of  Manchuria.  Its  strength  j 
has  varied  in  the  different  colonies,  and  it  is  impos- ' 
sible  to  estimate  its  effects  with  any  precision,  but  it 
has  cut  sharply  into  Japanese  trade,  particularly 
since  the  middle  of  1937.’’  The  Chinese,  for  the 
most  part  ardently  nationalist,  are  numbered  by 
millions  in  Southeast  Asia,  while  the  Japanese  can 
muster  only  a  few  thousands.  In  any  calculation  as 
to  a  further  Japanese  penetration,  even  more  active 
Chinese  opposition,  sabotage  and  resistance  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  great  question  which  remains  open  is  i 
whether  Japan  will  be  content  to  expand  its  trade 
pacifically  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Western  powers, 
or  will  seek  to  take  advantage  of  Europe’s  preoccu¬ 
pations  to  round  out  its  own  imperial  holdings. 
The  costs  and  risks  of  an  extension  of  its  present 
long  battle  lines  need  no  elaboration,  but  the  pros¬ 
pective  gains  are  also  vast.  The  mere  inclusion 
within  the  yen  bloc  of  great  and  valuable  territories 
would  in  itself  constitute  an  important  advance.  Itb 
impossible  to  foretell  how  great  a  destruction  of  the 
resources  and  equipment  of  the  seized  territories 
would  result  either  from  direct  military  operations 
or  from  deliberate  wrecking,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
that,  at  best,  Japan’s  capital  resources  are  sufficiendy 
great  to  enable  it  to  make  effective  use  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  expansion  which  may  present  them¬ 
selves.  From  a  political  and  strategic  point  of  view, 
however,  Japan’s  posidon,  in  case  of  victory,  would 
be  immeasurably  stronger  than  at  present,  par- 
dcularly  if  the  Philippines  were  also  to  fall  into 
its  orbit.  Eastern  Asia  might  then  be  at  the 
full  disposal  of  the  Japanese,  and  major  sources  of 
supply  for  the  nationalist  and  revolutionary  el^ 
ments  of  a  conquered  China  would  be  cut  off. 

55.  Cf.  “Anti- Japanese  Boycott  Effective  in  Southeast  Asia," 
Far  Eastern  Survey,  December  7,  1938,  pp.  284-85;  Far  EaOern 
Review,  March  1939,  pp.  95-96.  In  Trengganu,  Malaya,  Chinese 
coolies  seriously  impeded  Japanese  iron-mining  operations  and 
drew  Tamil  and  Malay  labor  into  support  of  their  strike.  {Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  May  ii,  1938.)  Cf.  W.  E.  Fisher,  “Nan- 
yang  Chinese  Contribute  Large  Sums  to  China’s  Hungry  War 
Chest,”  China  Weekly  Review,  May  13,  1939,  p.  343- 
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